CHAPTER IV
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE EUROPEAN MIND
i. The Rudiments of Medievalism
IF, by means of a combination of the Magic Carpet and the
Time Machine, the twentieth-century Englishman were
enabled to wander at his will through the green fields of
medieval Europe, and to see for himself the peaked gables of
its towns, he would indeed feel a stranger in a land that is very
far off. His subconscious ideas of religion, nationality, culture,
and commerce, the very bases of his civilization would meet
with neither sympathy nor understanding. Trained in the art
of compromise, he would be baffled at every turn by the
extremism of remorseless logic. A practical man, he would
find the most finely drawn subtleties of thought indulged in for
their own sakes. Brought up in the atmosphere of a Chris-
tianity subordinated in practice, if not in theory, to the political
divisions of nationalism and the ecclesiastical divisions of
theology, he would find a Church which was the only supreme
political authority, which claimed both infallibility and abso-
lutism, and which upheld its claims with conspicuous success.
Having been taught that the art of government consists mainly
in combining differing parties within a uniformity which yet
respects their cherished individualities, he would find all around
him the view that the very conception of unity was one from
which all divergent views within itself must be banished.
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